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Moribus Antiquis Res Stat Romana 
By Francis A. 8.J. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Towards the close of the Republican era serious- 
minded Romans were deeply concerned about the con- 
dition of the State. Rome had been racked by one civil 
war after another; Roman virtus had nearly perished; 
there was a great material and moral bankruptcy. “There 
was more than a sense of weariness and discomfort, 
moral and material, in the Roman mind of that genera- 
tion, there was also what we may almost call a sense 
of sin. ... It was essentially a feeling of neglected duty, 
of neglected duty to the Power and of goodwill wanting 
towards men. .. . In the jarring of factions, the cruelty 
and bloodshed of tyrants, and the luxurious self-indul- 
gence of the last two generations, the voice of pietas had 
been silenced, the better instincts of humanity had gone 
down.”! 

Romans had forgotten their ancient title to glory: 
that it was the sense of the supernatural and the careful 
heeding of it in which Rome had excelled all other na- 


tions of the earth: pietate ac religione atque hac una 
sapientia, quod deorum numine omnia regi gubernarique 
perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque superavimus 


(Cic., De Har. Resp. 19). In Ode 3.6, Horace warns 
the Romans that their only hope of salvation lay in 
returning to the old beliefs, the visible sign of which 
consisted in restoring the decaying temples. Reverence 
for the gods had brought them blessing; turning away 
from the gods had brought disaster: 


Dis te minorem quod geris imperas; 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 


The entire Aeneid centers about this theme: Providence, 
divine will, Jupiter had guided the State to greatness 
and empire; but this destiny had been accomplished 
only by the reverent service of man, by his loyalty, self- 
sacrifice and sense of duty, his religio and pietas. Aeneas 
was above all things pietate insignis. 

Before Virgil died, Livy had begun his great history. 
Turning away from the gloomy present to the bright 
past when no other state had been maior nec sanctior 
nec bonis exemplis ditior, he would have his readers con- 
sider the life and character of bygone ages and reflect 
on the progressive decay of discipline and character up 
to his own dark days. Moribus antiquis res stat Romana 
virisque Livy repeats in his own eloquent fashion; religio 
was the solid rock on which Rome had stood firm in the 
past. In one of the early speeches (5. 51ff.), it is Livy 
as well as Camillus that speaks to the Romans. “Rome,” 
says Camillus, “had been laid in ruins by the Gauls be- 
cause of Roman negligentia divini cultus”’; Roman re- 
ligio had worked for their good in the past and would 
‘do so in the future if Romans remained faithful to the 
gods. 


The deep, underlying thoughts of the Aeneid must 
have impressed themselves on the imagination of Livy. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he paints some of his 
characters in Virgilian colors. An interesting case in 
point is the character of Flaminius, the consul who 
perished at the Trasimene Lake. Flaminius has traits, 
one in particular, which remind one of Virgil’s great 


- creation, Mezentius contemptor divum. Out of a dim 


figure of legend or history Virgil had fashioned an un- 
forgettable character to act as a foil to his hero Aeneas. 
Mezentius is a ‘scorner of the gods,’ not a theoretical 
atheist, but one who scorns the gods’ protecting help. 
In this respect impius Mezentius is a strong contrast 
to pius Aeneas. However, the portrait of Mezentius is 
not all black. He has some redeeming traits: his great 
love for his son, his affection for his horse, his conspic- 
uous bravery. And when he dies at the end of Book 10 
(one of Virgil’s great tableaux), calmly, with something 
of an act of sorrow on his lips, we almost forget Mezen- 
tius, contemptor divum, and think only of the father, 
yearning to lie by the side of his son in a common grave. 

That is the figure that must have haunted the imagi- 
nation of Livy as he depicted the character of the consul 
who had been blamed for the debacle at Lake Trasimene. 
Flaminius was the popular favorite. But the patres hated 
him and damned his memory. And it is the hostile tra- 
dition passed down by the annalists that Livy follows. 
Flaminius is consistently portrayed as a contemptor 
divum whose failure to pay heed and reverence to the 
gods, more even than his rashness, caused the catas- 
trophe at Trasimene. In Livy 21. 63, the angry senators 
cry out: non cum senatu modo sed iam cum dis im- 
mortalibus C. Flaminium bellum gerere. Consulem ante 
inauspicato factum, revocantibus ex ipsa acie dis atque 
hominibus, non paruisse; nunc conscientia spretorum 
(deorum). As Book 22 opens, we see one consul at Rome 
appeasing the gods, while the other, Flaminius, is de- 
scribed as “proud and headstrong, who lacked all proper 
reverence not only for the laws and majesty of the 
senate but even for the gods (ne deorum quidem satis 
metuens).” “And so,” Livy goes on, “it was apparent 
that, seeking no counsel, either divine or human, he 
would manage everything with recklessness.” This pic- 
ture of 6Bpic and &tn prepares the reader for the final 
catastrophe. Rejecting the safer counsels of his col- 
leagues and scorning the bad omens that presaged ill, 
Flaminius marches away to his doom. 

All these touches deepen the impression that Flam- 
inius is a ‘scorner of the gods’ like Mezentius. But, like 
Mezentius, Flaminius is a brave man. After the Romans 
had been ambushed at the Lake, “amid the general con- 
fusion the consul himself displayed considerable cool- 
ness,” bidding his men stand and fight to the last. But 
even then he puts his trust, not in the aid of the gods, 


but in the sword. Just as Mezentius, in his duel with 
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Aeneas, cries out: 


dextra mihi deus et telum quod missile libro 

nune adsint, 
so Flaminius tells his men: nec inde votis aut implora- 
tione deum, sed vi ac virtute evadendum esse. 


The moral of the whole tale is drawn by the dictator 
Fabius in a speech to the senate after the defeat: “The 
consul had erred more through his neglect of the cere- 
monies and the auspices than through his recklessness 
and ignorance,” and he bids the fathers enquire of the 
gods “how their displeasure might be appeased” (22.9). 


This conviction, that reverence for the gods was the 
firm foundation of Roman greatness and glory, persisted 
stubbornly in the minds of pagan Romans for centuries 
after Livy.2 In the fourth century a.D., the emperor 
Gratian removed the statue and altar of Victory from 
the Senate House. Illustrious pagans like Symmachus, 
Praetextatus, and Flavianus, protested the removal, and 
Symmachus composed an eloquent speech for the occa- 
sion. “Each nation,” he says, “has its own gods and 
rites. Leave us the symbol on which our oaths of alle- 
giance have been sworn for many generations. Leave us 
the system which has so long given prosperity to the 
State.” In a powerful rhetorical tableau, he introduced 
the venerable form of Rome pleading for reverence for 
her many centuries of life, for leave to follow her im- 
memorial customs and traditions and the faith which had 
kept the Gauls and Hannibal at bay. And behind him 
the shades of Horace and Virgil and Livy nodded solemn 
assent. 


1 W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman Peo- 
ple (London, Macmillan, 1922), p. 405. 

2 Samuel Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (London, Macmillan, 1919), ch. 2. 


Plato As Propaedeutic 
By CrypeE Murrey 
Northwestern University 
Apropos of Jefferis’ discussion in Classical Weekly of 
January 8, and of our editor’s interest in the matter, it 
is the practice at Northwestern to offer the Anabasis 
in the Fall of the second year, followed by the Apology 
and the Iliad the next two quarters. I think Plato could 
be introduced even at the beginning of the year; not 
perhaps the Apolegy, which has (despite its historical 
interest) much anacoluthic structure, this and other 
stylistic features representing intentional imitation of 
Socrates’ ethos. 


I always feel reluctance at introducing young people 
to Latin and Greek via the vocabulary of blood and 
violence in Caesar and Xenophon and first year texts 
based on them. When I began college teaching at South- 
ern Methodist University, the professor of New Testa- 
ment Greek in the School of Theology was unwilling 
to start his students in Liberal Arts because we were 
not there using an introductory author more appropriate 
for the training of ministers. Even when idealizing Cyrus 
(or some other of his all too Xenophomorphic heroes), 
Xenophon stays on a relatively low moral level. That 
Cyrus hoped to excel in benefiting his friends and dam- 
aging his enemies (“Do not even the publicans the 
same?”) is commended by the historian. But just this 
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is the lowest definition of justice offered in the Republic, 
that of Polemarchus. The zenith of the one is the nadir 
of the other. If an Oriental were beginning the study 
of English, my choice for early word-lists would not in- 
clude ‘bazooka,’ ‘gas-mask,’ ‘dive-bomber,’ ‘concentra- 
tion camp,’ and ‘blood-purge.’ 


But, apart from ethical implications, that kind of 
vocabulary is not highly prevalent in Greek read later, 
or represented by English derivatives. The parasang 
and kapithe are definitely dated. Even the plethron and 
the choinix are passé. These were very real to a hoplite 
slogging along or munching his chow; but they do not 
figure in American thought or vocabulary and under- 
graduates don’t care a siglos for them. A fellow-student 
of mine, a charming girl, instead of translating, “The 
soldiers hunted bustards and other wild animals,” in an 
unfortunate modernization altered one letter of the 
unfamiliar word (to Professor McIntosh’s discomfiture) , 
which by the law of the lectio difficilior I have restored. 
In reading modern foreign languages, we find that the 
philosophical and scientific terms are a kind of lingua 
franca, easier than detailed words of specific activities. 
An ethical vocabulary is potentially familiar to students 
taking concurrent courses in psychology, philosophy, or 
English. It does not require the techniques of a Wilbur 
Carr (though they would help), to prove that the 
‘vocabulary burden’ is greater in the other case. 


The mechanics of learning a language in college make 
it a relatively elementary subject (though not easy), 
compared with the students’ other subjects in the vernac- 
ular. When the Anabasis was originally adopted for be- 
ginners, it was taught on the secondary school level. But 
for college students, the contrast suggested above is ag- 
gravated if the thought of the author read is uninspir- 
ing. The satisfaction to the student in reading a first-rate 
piece of Greek literature (and we must remember that, 
since we have him for so short a time, it is now or never) 
is more apt to encourage him to continue than the re- 
verse, unless it is difficult out of all reason. 


One year I was giving a teachers’ training course in 
Latin to students who had had little or no Greek. After 
a semester of methods (unable to take as much of that 
as a professor of education), I became homesick for 
more content. So I suggested that I would start the 
class on Greek in a tentative way, with the thought that 
the members wouid be in a relation to it similar to that 
in which their Latin pupils would be to Latin. With 
frequent comparisons to Latin, and application of meth- 
ods I had earlier advised in theory, I took them as far 
as I could in part of a semester. Two of them studied 
on over the summer by themselves, entered the second 
year class the next year, and did satisfactory work in it. 


A second-year student once borrowed of me a copy 
of Choleley’s Theocritus and kept it for months. When 
he returned it, I asked him sceptically whether he had 
made anything of it at all. He looked up in surprise 
and said breathlessly and quite reverently, “O God, 
yes!” The next year, in the intervals of bond-selling 
(for such then was the manifest destiny of men grad- 
uates) he and another of my students met at least one 
evening a week to read Greek. I am sure it is better 
to over-shoot the mark a little than to under-rate stu- 
dents’ intelligence and interest. 
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Anchors to Posterity 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER M1rrow 
Carleton College 


In these days when the useful and the pleasant rather 
than the vital and the valuable are stressed in the field 
of education, many studies of merely passing interest 
appear to have superseded the fundamental subjects. 

Surely human speech is basic. It is essential for the 
interchange of ideas on any topic. Language, then, 
should be a chief concern of education. That means, of 
course, in the United States of America, primarily the 
English language and literature. 

But the vocabulary of English is very largely derived 
from Latin, either directly or by way of French. More- 
over the technical, scientific terms of our own and of the 
majority of other languages spoken at the present time 
throughout the western world are based upon ancient 
Greek or Latin roots. 

Here we have, in concise summary, the familiar argu- 
ment for maintaining the study of the ancient Classics, 
and particularly Latin, in the schools and colleges of 
America. We need to know Latin in order to use our 
so-called ‘Mother Tongue’, with skill and understanding. 

But two years of High School Latin is scarcely ade- 
quate for the purpose. Moreover it is unfortunate that 
in too many schools of today able students who are 
eager to continue the study are unable to do so without 
a break of two years in the continuity, because so many 
schools now offer but two years of Latin. So at the very 
moment when they are ready to read with comprehen- 
sion and appreciation the great literature of the past, 
they are forced to interrupt their progress. If they re- 
sume it later, it is necessary to consume much time in 
reviewing grammar and vocabulary before proceeding 
to read Cicero or Vergil or Horace. 

It is perhaps because so many students who take Latin 
at all are thus arbitrarily limited to two years’ study 
of the subject that many of our modern textbooks sub- 
stitute for the masterpieces of antiquity either simplified 
travesties of the original writings or ‘made Latin’: an 
artificial rendering into another tongue—now no longer 
generally spoken and hence termed ‘a dead language’— 
the ephemeral ideas of a fleeting present. 

If, however, the speech of the ancient Romans is valu- 
able to us now because of the ways in which it has 
helped form our own, we need to understand it as it was 
spoken and written of old. I mean, as Cicero spoke it 
in his brilliant orations delivered in the Roman Forum, 
and in his timeless essays and letters. I mean, too, as 
Vergil and Horace employed it to create immortal poems. 
There we have the Latin language. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the best way to obtain 
a sure grasp of our own rich language, with its many 
synonyms, is by careful translation from a foreign 
tongue. Only in this manner can the student learn to 
distinguish accurately between different words of similar 
meaning. Only so can he come really to appreciate—let 
us say—the great sixth book of the Aeneid, or the half 
dozen impressive, patriotic poems that stand at the be- 
ginning of the third book of Horace’s Odes. 

To permit students of Latin who have. struggled for 
two years with the difficult but essential groundwork of 
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grammar to be deprived of the joy of reading these great 
books is like asking students of aviation to be content 
with ground school and to keep out of the planes. 

There are, then, two problems that face teachers who 
have their country’s best interests at heart in the days 
of peace ahead. One is to restore to all High School 
students the opportunity of studying their Latin for four 
consecutive years. It will be remembered that an easy 
first step in this direction is to alternate (for combined 
classes of juniors and seniors) the study of Cicero and 
Vergil—as has long been done in many of our schools. 
Surely those who wish should have the privilege of read- 
ing the great Classics at the time when they are pre- 
pared and eager to go on. Of course one cannot solve 
so difficult a question by a mere off-hand suggestion. 
Its importance is, I think, evident to all. Indeed the 
whole future of Latin study at the college level depends 
upon what can be done for the student at this point. 
For unless the elementary study has previously been 
done in the schools, college Latin will inevitably be 
pulled down—in whole or in part—to the former High 
School level. 

The other point concerns those students who take 
Latin but two years. How can they nevertheless read 
something worth while in the great language that has so 
deeply influenced our own? It has long seemed to me 
that a full year spent on the serious study of Latin 
Grammar should be sufficient to qualify students to pro- 
ceed in their second year to read some of the actual work 
of an ancient author. What could be more timely or in- 
teresting, for example, than the story of Julius Caesar’s 
invasion of Britain? What more delightful than some 
of the easier selections from Ovid—or the stirring saga 
comprised by the second and third books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid? What more modern and more human in tone 
than some of Cicero’s letters to his friends? 

If Latin is to justify its place in the curriculum, it 
must be taught in such a way as to make it the key 
to a living tongue: the language actually used by a 
great world conquerer; by one of the greatest orators 
who ever lived; by one of the world’s greatest poets. 
As teachers of Latin we must give our students the same 
delight that .we ourselves have found in the literature 
of the ancient Romans. 

As Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote of another bard: 

No slightest golden rhyme he wrote 

That held not something men must quote; 
Thus by design or chance did he 

Drop anchors to posterity. 

Is not this the distinguishing mark of every writer 
who ever penned a Classic? 


A Pine Tree for Diana 
Horace, Odes III, 22 


O maiden watching over mount and glade, 

When women call thee thrice who children bear, 

Thou hearest, three-fold goddess, and dost aid 
From clutch of death to tear. 


This pine be thine which o’er my farmhouse bends; 
To it the blood of boar who meditates 
Upon a sidelong thrust, glad at year-ends 

The poet dedicates. 


University of California, ’46 L. Houtapay 
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Editorial 

Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed’s latest New Testament 
study, Problems of New Testament Translation (The 
University of Chicago Press; 1945; $2.50), is of interest 
to classical teachers. The Greek New Testament is as 
truly a classic as, for instance, the Lectures of Epictetus, 
which were written about the same time. 

By means of one hundred and fifteen illustrations the 
author shows, first, “where the traditional readings of\ 
the King James and the revised versions originated”; 


second, “how modern translators have dealt with them - 


in the private translations of the last century or more”; 
finally, “what the present position of learning is about 
them and what new light has been thrown upon them 
by the Greek papyri, the Greek inscriptions, wider study 
of Greek literature, and recent lexical and grammatical 
studies.” Work of this kind may be extended, of course; 
in fact, there is not a verse in the New Testament but 
may be profitably examined in the same illuminating 
manner. But the selection here presented shows very 
well “the kind of studies that underlie the thousands of 
decisions, philological and literary, which must form the 
basis of any serious translation of the New Testament.” 

Mr. Goodspeed is a thorough-going modernizer of the 
Bible, and, naturally, scorns “the recent attempts to put 
forth the King James Version, with its purely sixteenth- 
century diction, as ‘living literature’ or ‘the Bible for 
today,’ when that is exactly what it is not and cannot 
be, however attractively edited and illustrated.” 

The popular impression about modern translation is 
“that the translator simply takes the King James Ver- 
sion” or any other standard translation, such as the 
Douay, “and sets out to modernize its phraseology.” 
This is, unfortunately, what not a few modern trans- 
lators have done, with the result, for instance, that, there 
is but one Catholic translation at the present moment 
which meets all reasonable demands for translation in 
“English so natural and easy that the reader will forget 
he is reading a translation and be led on and on by the 
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sheer ease of the English style until he has read a whole 
letter or a whole gospel at a sitting, as they were in- 
tended to be read.” Monsignor Knox’s New Testament 
in English, published only a few months ago, is, we are 
happy to say, a new creation, without any regard for 
the time-honored Douay. 

The modern translator of the Bible has to reckon with 
two groups of readers, one which detests all moderniza- 
tion, and one which clamors for it. The first group 
believes that the sacredness and sublimity of the Bible 
cannot be properly conveyed unless wrapt up in a sort 
of archaic splendor; the other wants to see the Word of 
God taken out of fairyland—a land, by the way, of its 
own creation—into the common light of everyday ex- 
perience. 

The first of these groups might be reminded that the 
writers of the New Testament themselves made use of 
the most modern and up-to-date diction available to 
them at that time. About a.p. 400, St. Jerome was or- 
dered by Pope Damasus to modernize the old Itala ver- 
sions; bishop Ulfilas gave the Bible to his own nation 
in the Gothic of the day; so did SS. Cyrillus and Me- 
thodius in dealing with the Slavic nations; and so forth. 
It was always the simple, straightforward diction of 
everyday expression that the Church’s missionaries made 
use of wherever they went. It is only since the sixteenth 
century, when the Reims and the King James came into 
being, that the process of proper modernization has been 
at a standstill until quite recently. 


“The Vergil Academy of Regis High School, 55 East 
84th Street, New York 28, N. Y., is planning a public 
symposium in the entire Aeneid in honor of the Latin 
teachers of metropolitan New York on Sunday after- 
noon, May 13th. The members of the Academy have 
already completed their reading of the entire work in 
the original and are at present engaged in preparing for, 
and participating in, a series of practice symposia, at 
which guest questioners put them through their paces. 
All friends of the classics are urged to write to the fac- 
ulty moderator for invitations.”—L. D. 


Summer Offerings in Classics at St. Louis University 

The Department of Classical Languages of St. Louis 
University is planning offerings in the Classics as 
follows: 

First Session (May 14 to June 16): “Seneca’s Essays”: 
Dr. Korfmacher; Lt. S166. 

Second Session (June 19 to July 28): “Roman Re- 
ligion”: Fr. Heithaus; Ar. $286.—“The Latinity of the 
Roman Missal”: Fr. Kleist; Lt. $129.—‘Plautus and 
Terence”: Dr. Korfmacher; Lt. $151.—“Roman Elegy”: 
Fr. Arnold; Lt. S242.—“The Annals of Tacitus”: Dr. 
Korfmacher; Lt. 8236.—‘Introduction to the Study of 
Language”: Dr. Finch; Lg. $200.—“Critical Periods in 
Ancient History”: Dr. Finch; Hs. 8107.—In the section 
of Greek, opportunity will be provided for reading classes 
under direction. 

There will be a one-day Latin Teachers’ Institute on 
July 12, dealing with two themes: “Lessons for Latin 
from the A.S.T.P. Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages,” and “The Place of Latin in Post-War Second- 
ary Curricula.” On four Friday afternoons there will be 
Conferences on Teaching Latin. 
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Propaganda in Cicero’s Philippics' 
By Sister M. VirarntA, U.T.S.V. 
Cathedral High School, New York City 


Cicero is one of the greatest orators of all time; he 
is one of the greatest ‘propagandists’ as well. Leader of 
the Senate and virtual leader of the State in and after 
late November 44, B.c., he is at this point of his career 
an interesting subject of study. The conflict between 
Octavian and Antony had caused a crisis, and the ex- 
consul, having formulated his policy, had to face the task 
of convincing Senate and people that such a policy was 
the best. 


The predominating theme of the Philippics is that 
Antony is a public enemy, and that the Senate should 
support Octavian. It would, therefore, be instructive to 
determine the amount of propaganda in this series of 
orations. However, for the purposes of this sketch, we 
cannot examine more than one of the problems with 
which Cicero had to grapple in order to win over the 
Senate and the people—Octavian’s youthfulness. If it 
can be shown that Cicero used his eloquence to prove 
that Octavian’s youth was not an obstacle but.an asset, 
while he himself was of a contrary opinion, or at least 
undecided, the existence of propaganda is obvious. 


The problem was not an easy one in the face of the 
Senatores, for whom wisdom was probably synonymous 
with age and experience. Cicero does not try to cover 
it up or ignore it, as a less experienced speaker might 
have done. Rather, he calls the Senate’s attention to it, 
even exaggerates it: C. Caesar adulescens, paene potius 
puer, but adds: incredibili ac divina quadam mente 
atque virtute. There would be no shame in being saved 
by a. boy if the boy were divinely sent. Of the ten 
other passages in the Third Philippic in which Octavian 
is mentioned, his youth is referred to in four. Speaking 
to the people, with whom age would be held less impor- 
tant, Cicero is satisfied to allude to Octavian’s youth 
only once, but in nearly identical phrasing: clarissimi 
adulescentis vel pueri potius. 


Very early in his panegyric of Octavian in the Fifth 
Philippic, Cicero asks what god had brought hune di- 
vinum adulescentem. There follows a remarkable pass- 
age in which Pompey and Octavian are compared and 
contrasted as youths, to the decided advantage of the 
latter on every score. Then, after proposing unusual 
honors for the young man, Cicero defends his motion 
by claiming that Octavian had none of the rashness 


of youth against which the Leges Annales had been lev- 


elled. Next, as though rashness were a rather recent 
development in young men, he shows that their an- 
cestors had no age-limit for offices, and that some of the 
finest consuls in Rome had been extremely young. And 
had not Alexander the Great lived out his life ten years 
before a Roman would be eligible for the consulship? 
Three times more, before the end of the oration, Cicero 
refers to Octavian’s youth. 


No other aspect of Cicero’s state policy permits so 
complete a paralleling of sentiments from his correspond- 
ence as does his treatment of Octavian’s youthfulness. 
In general, it may be said that he commonly refers to 
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Octavian in the letters as puer and adulescens, and that 
an- attitude of more or less tolerant contempt charac- 
terizes such references. In fact, if any one cause could 
be advanced, from his letters, to explain the older man’s 
hesitancy, indecision, and reluctance to act during the 
summer of 44 B.c., that one cause would be Octavian’s 
youthfulness. 


The first mention in Cicero’s letters occurs on April 11, 
44 B.c., when he asks Atticus, perhaps idly, whether 
there is any question of a vewtepioudc. A week later 
he announces that Octavian is in Naples, and that, if 
he really intends to claim his inheritance, there is trouble 
ahead with Antony. Not much greater interest is shown 
two days later, though Octavian’s devotedness to him- 


. self is mentioned with complacency. The following day, 


Cicero devotes a longer space to Octavian in his letter, 
maintaining that he cannot possibly be a loyal citizen, 
and complaining that such a boy could go to Rome, 
though the Liberatores were not safe there. On May 11, 
in two letters, Cicero shows anxiety concerning a speech 
Octavian was to make before the people. A week later, 
he merely states abruptly that his opinion of the speech 
is the same as that of Atticus, which one gathers to have 
been not too favorable. A letter of June 10 epitomizes 


- for us Cicero’s state of mind, at least for this time, in 


words that show as yet no great mental struggle: 


In Octaviano, ut perspexi, satis ingeni, satis animi, videbatur- 
que erga nostros heroas ita fore, ut nos vellemus, animatus. Sed 
quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid hereditati, quid 
katecheset, magni consili est. 

Nevertheless, among these expressions of awakened 
though not too personal interest, there is one sentence 
as startling, pointed, and vibrant with meaning, as the 
others are indecisive and insignificant: Sed tamen alen- 
dus est et, ut nihil aliud, ab Antonio seiungendus. Here 
we have the only definite plank in Cicero’s platform 
that appears before late December. Though uncertain 
about Octavian’s strength, and still desirous to retain 
Antony’s friendship, he fears any joining of the two 
forces. In fact, this may have been the reason why he 
did not give a categorical refusal to Octavian’s first re- 
quests for help; and why he seemed to dally with the 
idea for the best part of three months. 


Toward the end of August, Cicero’s friend Matius 
addressed to him a letter giving his opinion of Octavian 
as a youth of great hope, and most worthy of Caesar. 
This may easily have helped the young man’s cause 
with Cicero, for the latter’s next mention of him shows 
that he, too, has great hopes for the boy. However, it 
must be noted that this letter was written after Antony’s 
insulting speech of September 19, occasioned by Cicero’s 
absence from the Senate. 


The letters of November show an even more rapid 
development of affairs. By the first of the month Octav- 
ian had gathered 3000 veterans, not a surprising number, 
according to Cicero, since he paid so well. Cicero faces 
once more the fact that war is definitely ahead, and 
asks: Quem autem sequamur? He is wary of Octavian’s 
youth, and yet he has advised him to go to Rome to 
seek the support of the Constitutionalists and the people 
at large; but again, almost in the same breath, he calls - 
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the young man’s desire to see him privately puerile. 
A letter two days later shows the same irresolution; 
Cicero’s mind is zigzagging between two lines of action. 
Octavian is begging him to go to Rome, and wants a 
meeting of the Senate; Cicero thinks a meeting could not 
be held before the Kalends. Octavian is pressing; Cicero, 
temporizing. He does not trust Octavian’s age, and is 
not sure of his intentions. On the other hand, he fears 
Antony’s successes. Varro, whose opinion Cicero seems 
always to have respected, dislikes the boy’s plan; Cicero 
does not. A day or two later, Cicero, probably strength- 
ened by the fact that Atticus approves of the Second 
Philippic, seems a little more determined, and announces 
his plan to go to Rome sooner than he had intended: 
Is tamen (Octavianus) egit sane strenue et agit. Romam 
veniet cum manu magna, sed est plane puer. In the same 
letter, Cicero notes that the municipia favor the boy 
marvellously. 


On his way to Rome, the orator makes several stops, 
and at each his indecision revives. Now he looks at a 
potentially cruel Octavian, now at an actually intoler- 
able Antony. However, ‘he seems to console himself that, 
for the time, the young man would be the lesser danger, 
since he has less influence: Sed in isto twvene quamquam 
animi satis, auctoritatis parum est. 


Finally, amusingly enough, his indecision ceases with 
the decision not to decide, to wait and see, according 
to Atticus’ advice. At the same time he admits that the 
puer is strong and is holding Antony well; yet, on the 
other hand, the same boy’s speech before the people was 
rather disturbing in that he aspired to his father’s 
honors. However, Cicero promises to make his decision 
in regard to Octavian after he has seen whether the 
young man will object to his installation of Casca, one 
of the tyrannicides, as tribune on December 10. 


That Octavian passed the test is obvious from the 
tone of the letter to Decimus Brutus, dated December 10, 
in which Cicero warns Brutus not to place Octavian in 
a dangerous or embarrassing position by awaiting sena- 
torial decrees—which Octavian had not done. However, 
Antony’s reprehensible conduct of November 28 must 
have gone a long way toward forcing Cicero to such 
a definite stand. 


From these letters, therefore, we are able to see that 
Cicero had nc illusions about Octavian’s youthfulness, 
and that he shared all the prejudices which he pre- 
supposes the other senators to have. In spite of this, or 
perhaps because of it, he takes the definite stand we 
have seen in the early Philippics, seeming to base his 
hopes on the youth and the divine aid which accom- 
panied him. Surely, this is propaganda. It is propaganda 
to play upon the religious beliefs or superstitions of 
the people by suggesting the divine origin of Octavian’s 
mission, which alone would suffice to counteract his lack 
of age and experience in the eyes of Roman. senators, 
when contemporaneous letters show definitely that Cic- 
ero himself had no belief in anything divine in connec- 
tion with the young man. 


However, Cicero realized full well that all his elo- 
quence in behalf of Octavian would scarcely be sufficient 
to move the Senate if the youth had not proved his 
worth by some actual service to the State. He therefore 
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makes much of the boy’s recent activity: the gathering 
of an army and so stationing that army as to circum- 
vent Antony’s plan to march on Rome. Six times in the 
Third Philippic, Cicero emphasizes the horror of such 
a plan and, consequently, the magnitude of Octavian’s 
service. In the Fourth Philippic, for the benefit of the 
people, he develops the idea at greater length, assuring 
them that Octavian’s quick thinking has saved them 
and the State from certain destruction at Antony’s hands. 
Moreover, he reports this action as the basis for the 
praise and honors which the Senate has bestowed on 
the young man. Again, in the Fifth Philippic, he alludes 
to the same action as the checking of the fury of the 
bandits. 


Can this be propaganda? The force of the language, 
the number of references to this success, would indicate 
it. Surely, Cicero knew to what extent religion was on 
the wane in the hearts of Romans, and that, if some 
few would be impressed by the divinity of a mission, 
there would be countless others who would put their 
trust in a daringly human mission. To this sense of 
hero-worship and to the common man’s desire for se- 
curity, therefore, Cicero appeals in portraying Octavian 
as the savior of his country. In this instance, however, 
Cicero’s use of propaganda would seem to consist in the 
psychological emphasis on a fact which he sincerely 
believed, for in three letters to friends he refers to Oc- 
tavian’s deed in a manner that shows the sincerity of his 
appreciation of the service. 


There is much propaganda, then, in the Philippics. 
A closer and fuller examination would reveal that propa- 
ganda is the bulwark of the whole series of orations. 
It would show how an astute politician by a clever choice 
of words, the development of catch-words and slogans, 
the shrewd appeal to various groups of his hearers, was 
able to become the virtual leader of the State for ten 
months, how, by words alone, he stripped the legal con- 
sul of the year of all power, and, in his place, raised up 
a youth not yet twenty. Could anyone but this mighty 
orator have accomplished so difficult a purpose with 
such seeming ease? 


Perhaps no Latin word has more current application 
than ‘propaganda.’ Every written expression, every 
spoken phrase today, as always in time of war, is 
promptly tested for its propaganda content or propa- 
ganda value, depending on one’s point of view. It may 
not be wholly uninteresting, therefore, to apply the same 
test to the speeches of the ancients to ascertain in what 
measure words and expressions were used to give full 
play to definite ideas for the purpose of influencing the 
opinions and actions of contemporaries. 


Ed. Note——This paper is a condensation, printed with the con- 
sent of the Graduate School of Fordham University, of a chapter 
in the writer’s dissertation submitted to the same University 
(1942). The titles of other chapters are: The Need for Haste: 
Antony’s Adversaries; Antony, Public Enemy; Antony, Crim- 
inal; Liberty or Death. Lack of space prevents us from giving 
the full documentation provided in the dissertation. The reader 
who wishes to pursue the subject at greater length will find 
helpful material in “Octavianus Puer,” by J. H. McCarthy, CPh. 
26 (1931), 362-373; Kenneth Scott, “Political- Propaganda of 
44-30 Bc.” in MAAR 11 (1938), 7-49. There is a good chapter, 
“Political Catchwords,” in Ronald Syme’s Roman Revolution 
(1939), 149-161. 
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The Baptism of a Pagan Word 
By Aurrep C. Rusu, C. SS. R. 
The Catholic University of America 


Every teacher of the classics is familiar to some ex- 
tent with the story of the reaction of Christianity to 
classical literature. That there had to be a clash between 
the pagan and Christian points of view is evident. The 
early converts to the new faith were in a dilemma. If 
they disdained all acquaintance with the literatures of 
Greece and Rome, they were uneducated; if they ad- 
mired and studied them, how could they be Christians? 
The problem was a real one, and one that it took cen- 
turies to solve. And yet, an early solution seemed indi- 
cated in St. Paul’s appeal to ancient letters, “As certain 
of your own poets have said.” Fortunately for our Wes- 
tern world, the victory was on the side of the classics. 
The Church became the foster mother of the ancient 
literatures, and to this day the classics have, perhaps, 
no stauncher defender than the Church.1 

An even graver problem was created by the Church’s 
contact. with pagan culture in general. Go wherever her 
missionaries would, they would inevitably come upon 
people steeped in the traditions of a pagan past, men 
whose beliefs and practices were linked up with the 
numerous pagan cults then flourishing all over the Greco- 
Roman world. Spiritually, Christian baptism made these 
men into ‘new creatures,’ but, psychologically, it did 
not at once eradicate long-entrenched habits of thought. 
In dealing with this problem, the Church wisely sifted 
the wheat from the chaff. Ancient practices that ran 
counter to Christian faith and morality were done away 
with outright. But there were beliefs and customs which 
could readily be accommodated to the teachings of 
Christianity; and these the Church ‘baptized,’ as it were, 
and fitted into the framework of Christian culture. 

A striking illustration of this second method of deal- 
ing with paganism is afforded by the Christian usage 
of the Latin word viaticum? 

Pope Innocent I says that holy communion is given 
to the dying as a viaticum to those about to set out on 
a journey. The Council of Orange of 441 more precisely 
says (canon 3) that the communion given at death is 
intended for the consolation of the dying and that the 
Fathers have ‘fittingly’ called it viaticum. 

Now, in ancient literature viaticum signified provi- 
sions for a journey. Cicero (De sen. 18, 66), denouncing 
avarice in old men, likens them to travellers who take 
on more provisions (viaticum) as they approach their 
journey’s end. Horace (Epp. 1, 17, 54) ridicules the 
traveller who complains that his provisions (viatica) 
were stolen. The word also signified a meal taken by 
a traveller either about to start on a journey or just 
returning. Plautus (Bacch. 1, 94) speaks of a meal 
(cenam viaticum) to celebrate the coming of one of the 
Bacchises. 

In another sense, viaticum signified money for a jour- 
ney. Plautus (Capt. 2, 3, 89) introduces Hegio as tell- 
ing Philocrates to follow him to the banker that he 
may procure his travelling expenses (viaticum). Epidicus 
(Epid. 5, 1, 9) asks Stratippocles to furnish him with 
funds (viaticum) for his flight. 

But the word viaticum was also capable of meanings 
that were less innocent. It was money supplied to the 
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dead to pay Charon for their journey to the next life. 
Psyche in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius (6, 18) is told 
to carry two half pence ‘in her mouth,’ because avarice 
reigned even among the dead, and Charon would not 
do a thing for nothing. Plautus bewails the fate of a 
father (Poenulus, Prol. 68-71) who went to the river 
Acheron without fare (viaticum) for the voyage. This 
belief in Charon and his paid ministration had an extra- 
ordinary hold on the popular mind. Lucian (De luctu, 
10) says that the first thing people did when a person 
died was to place a coin in his mouth as his fare for 
Charon. The state of one who had no viaticum was most 
wretched (Juvenal 3, 267). 


Such was the general mentality of pagan converts to 
Christianity. How did the Church cope with this erron- 
eous belief? She instructed the faithful that the dying 
did indeed need a very special protection, and that she, 
the Church, was able to furnish a protection such as 
no other religion could furnish, the Body and Blood 
of Christ, which by its very institution was meant to 
be our spiritual food. Administered to the dying, it was 
the best possible ‘provision’ for their last journey; it 
was the best possible, and only true, viaticwm. 

Two points should be noted in this connection. On 
the one hand, it was insisted by the early Christians 
that the dying—and all the dying, even those who were 
still performing public penances (Council of Nice, canon 
13)—should receive the benefit of this last and most 
necessary viaticum. On the other hand, attempts were 
made here and there to have the viaticum ‘in the mouth 
of the dying’ at the very moment of death. Eusebius in 
his Ecclesiastical History (6, 44, 5) tells of an old man 
who breathed his last as soon as he had swallowed the 
Eucharist. Hence the practice developed to repeat the 
administration of the Eucharist in case death did not 
ensue at once. Strange stories are being told which 
illustrate this practice. Thus, St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Or. 18, 38) relates that his father in his dying hours 
strengthened himself hourly with the reception of the 
Eucharist. 


One is led to suspect, therefore, that the old idea of 
viaticum, as a coin placed in the mouth of the deceased 
to assure a safe passage to the next life, was, perhaps, 
still lingering: in the minds of some early Christians 
long after their baptism. The Church, as was to be 
expected, set her face resolutely against the practice 
of giving the Eucharist to a corpse, as a flagrant abuse, 
and inveighed against it with unrelenting vehemence. 
It is also to be noted that the old Charon-and-coin idea 
played no part in Christian burial practices. 

The use of the word viaticum to express a truly 
Christian idea illustrates the influence of pagan and 
elassical traditions on Christian thought. It in no way 
indicates that the Christian practice of administering 
the Eucharist to the dying was derived from the pagan 
practice associated with the word viaticum. There are 
students of Comparative Religion who rega-d the whole 
of Christianity as a synchretistic product of anterior 
and contemporary mystery religions. This is not the 
place to show the uncritical methods by which alone 
this vagary of a synchretistic Christianity could have 
arisen in the mind of any serious student of classical 
and Christian antiquity.® 
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St. Paul’s appeal to classical literature is often thought 
to have been the beginning of this Christian trend_ of 
giving sanctuary to what was best and of undying value 
in classical culture. In the idea of the viaticum we cer- 
tainly have an expression of the universal longing of 
the human heart to procure for the moment of death 
a strengthening nourishment for the journey. In a 
wider sense, Christ’s own attitude toward the Jewish 
Law, which He came not to destroy but to fulfill, may 
perhaps have fostered the Church’s attitude toward 
pagan antiquity. After all, Christianity is the fulfillment 
of every true religious aspiration, no matter what its 
origin may be. St. Augustine likens the Church’s pres- 
ervation of ancient culture to the Hebrews’ robbing the 
Egyptians of their gold. To this day the Church, in 
the Liturgy of Holy Saturday, exclaims: “O beata nox, 
quae exspoliavit Aegyptios, ditavit Hebraeos.” We may, 
perhaps, remodel this saying for the purposes of this 
paper: “O beata nox, quae exspoliavit paganos, ditavit 
Christianos.” 


1 E.K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass. 2 
1929), 3-68; M. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe: 
600-900 (London, 1931), 17-83; G. Walsh, S.J., Medieval Human- 
ism (New York, 1942), 1-30. ' 

2 A. C. Rush, C.SS.R., “Death and Burial in Christian Antiq- 
uity” (Studies in Christian Antiquity 1, ed. by J. Quasten, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941), 92-99. ae aah 

3 For interesting material on the relations between Christianity 
and paganism, see W. Burghardt, S.J., “Studies in Christian An- 
tiquity,” Theological Studies, 5 (1944), 377-383; and E. Malone, 
OSB., “Studies in Christian Antiquity,” Orate Fratres, 19 (1944), 
18-28. 


Sister Virginia’s paper, printed in this issue, touches 
on a brief, but exceedingly trying, period in Cicero’s 
political career. That the clever use of ‘propaganda’ 
was one of the secrets of his success is readily taken for 
granted in our days. What is perhaps more impressive, 
in the light of recent events, is the painful record of his 
indecision and anxiety during the struggle between Oc- 
tavian and Antony. There is a parallel of this racking 
state of mind in the months and even years when con- 
servative spirits in Germany (including both Catholic 
and Protestant leaders) were wavering between endors- 
ing and condemning Hitler’s program for the restoration 
of the country. It is hard for us to picture to ourselves 
the mental agony undergone by those who loved order 
and respected law, until finally the mask was torn off 
the eloquent Fiihrer. 


The Value of Latin 


Latin is the cradle of our civilization. I do wish that 
we could do more to offset than we are doing, the pro- 
nouncements of the teacher college educationists that 
there is little or no value for the average youngster in 
studying the Classics. They require a peculiar kind of 
proof. It must be statistical before they are convinced. 
It reminds me of an argument in the Southern village 
where one of the members charged that a candidate for 
a school job did not have ‘horse sense,’ and the school 
board got into an argument over what horse, sense was. 
The discussion waxed hot until one of the farmers in the 
rear of the room said, “Gentlemen, everybody knows 
what horse sense is. It is what a jackass hasn’t got.” 
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Those of us who have taught youngsters Latin, even 
tlose who never opened a Latin book for the rest of 
their lives, know that we have given them a sense of 
language and language skills that the ‘other fellows’ 
do not get. But of course our knowledge doesn’t count 
because it cannot be expressed in deciles and quartiles 
and sigma differences and all the other jargon that some 
evil genius has invented for the teacher college savants 
to use. Maybe some day people will believe us. 
Grover Cleveland High School Cuares A. Tonsor 
New York City 


A Notable Peace Settlement in 168 B.C. 


Cum Perseo autem Aemilius Paulus consul III Nonas 
Septembres dimicavit, vicitque eum viginti milibus pedi- 
tum eius occisis. Equitatus cum rege integer fugit. Ro- 
manorum centum milites amissi sunt. Urbes Macedoniae 
omnes, quas rex tenuerat, Romanis se dediderunt, ipse 
rex, cum desereretur ab amicis, venit in Pauli potestatem. 
Sed honorem ei consul non quasi victo habuit. Nam et 
volentem ad pedes sibi cadere non permisit et iuxta se 
in sella conlocavit. Macedoniis et Illyriis hae leges a 
Romanis datae: ut liberi essent et dimidium eorum tri- 
butorum praestarent, quae regibus praestitissent, ut ap- 
pareret, populum Romanum pro aequitate magis quam 
avaritia dimicare. Itaque in conventu infinitorum popu- 
lorum Paulus hoe pronuntiavit et legationes multarum 
gentium, quae ad eum venerant, magnificentissime convi- 
vio pavit, dicens eiusdem hominis esse debere et bello 
vineere et convivii apparatu elegantem esse. 


Eurrori Breviarium ab urbe condita IV vii. 
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